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the impossibility of presenting with dogmatic brevity what the authors 
themselves preferred to amplify so as to guard against misunderstanding. 
The volume as a whole is a valuable contribution to the study of 
social psychology. It is clearly, though not brilliantly, written and is 
strengthened by chapter references and an excellent index. 

J. Q. Dealey 

Brown University 



American World Policies. By Walter E. Weil. New York: 
Macmillan, 1917. Pp. 307. $2.25. 

The ignorance of the average American regarding foreign affairs 
and his incapacity to understand or appreciate their importance and 
significance are proverbial. While generally due to indifference, these 
shortcomings are in part chargeable to a lamentable want of readable 
literature, sane and fundamental in character and American in viewpoint. 
Of the many valuable books produced by the world-war there is perhaps 
none so admirably suited to the needs of the American public as this 
very able and readable volume by Dr. Weil. Written in excellent style, 
corroborated by a compelling array of facts, and replete with excellent 
illustrations, it presents to the reader a splendid and interesting introduc- 
tion to the larger aspects of world-politics. 

While the writer finds reason to believe that eventually the world may 
be organized for peace, his belief is not based on a blind optimism, nor 
does he seek to evade the gigantic problems of world-statesmanship that 
must be solved. His presentation of these questions with all their 
complexity and magnitude, but in such a way as to challenge further 
interest and effort rather than to overcome the reader with dismay, is one 
of the distinct accomplishments of the book. 

Dr. Weil believes that economic factors are the dominant causes of 
war. He does not deny the influence of other interests, but treats them 
only as accelerating or modifying forces. He convincingly argues that 
trade follows the flag to a considerable extent, thereby suggesting an 
important limitation upon Norman Angell's well-known thesis. How- 
ever, he believes that the cost of modern war is larger than its profits. 

The pressure of increasing population and the change from agricul- 
tural to industrial life create a demand for new sources of raw material 
and an enlarging market for manufactured goods. This brings the pro- 
gressive nations into deadly conflict over the available markets and 
agricultural areas of the world. These they must have if they are to 
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feed and clothe their increasing population. Our freedom from devastat- 
ing wars has been due to the fact that we have not yet felt these forces 
of economic pressure. But for many years the balance of trade has 
favored America, and we are now merging into an industrial state. We 
shall soon be in the maelstrom of the world's competition for markets, 
foreign investments, and raw products. 

Frequently the raw products and profitable investments are found 
in backward, tropical countries, where property is insecure and labor 
contracts are worthless. This means interference in behalf of order and 
security, and imperialism necessarily follows — the result of economic 
forces. 

To deal effectively with these forces the author argues for a con- 
structive international imperialism, " the ideal of which is to safeguard 
the interests of the natives, to prepare them for self-government, and to 
carry on this process, not by competition and war between the interested 
nations, but by mutual agreement for a common benefit. The present 
cruelties and dangers are to be avoided. The nations are to unite in a 
joint, higher imperialism" (p. 149). This will require a dynamic 
organization of the nations, both political and economic in character, 
for the equitable distribution and utilization of those things for which 
men fight and to solve new problems that the future will bring forth. 

In the meanwhile America may seek to reduce the pressure tending 
toward war by eliminating waste, increasing the agricultural areas, 
decreasing population, and making America fundamentally independent. 
A fair distribution of wealth, with the results of better home markets and 
a more satisfied populace, will also contribute materially to this end. 
The nations will organize constructively for peace only when they see 
that they can no longer live apart in safety and prosperity. The growing 
economic interdependence, the absolute necessity of some nations having 
access to raw material controlled by others, the mutual exchange of 
capital in investments, the growth of international trusts and labor 
organizations, and, finally, the increasing cost and burden of war are 
forces that may ultimately provide the cohesive forces for world- 
organization. To make these forces effective, however, the growth of 
population must be controlled, particularly in those countries already 
overcrowded. 

The author closes with an eloquent appeal to America to take the 
lead in organizing the economic and political forces of the world for peace. 
America can either " cling hopelessly to the last vestiges of its policy of 
isolation or can launch out into imperialistic ventures, or finally it can 
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promote, as can no other nation, a policy of internationalism, which will 
bind together the nations in a union of mutual interest, and will hasten 
the peaceful progress of the economic and political integration of the 
world." 

Arnold Bennett Hall 
University of Wisconsin 



New Ideals in Business. By Ida M. Tarbell. New York: 
Macmillan, 1916. Pp. 339. $1 . 75. 

Frankly and journalistically Miss Tarbell eulogizes the intelligent, 
kind, forceful employer. The new industrial leader is adaptive, con- 
ciliatory, and eager for light and discussion. In scores of plants he has 
introduced reforms in the ways suggested by the titles of Miss Tarbell's 
chapters: "Our New Workshops"; "A Fine Place to Work"; "The 
Gospel of Safety"; "Health for Every Man"; "Sober First"; "Good 
Homes Make Good Workers"; "A Man's Hours"; "A Man's Hire"; 
"Experiments in Justice"; "Steadying the Job"; "The Factory as a 
School"; and "Our New Industrial Leader." Although not unmindful 
of the claims of organized labor and unorganized consumer, she appears 
in her social theory to rely most on the efforts of an enlightened few who 
perceive the affinity between good business and general welfare. This 
aspect of the labor question should be stressed. The achievements of 
business men who have discarded the dogmas and harsh methods of the 
early stages of the great industry are notable and significant. Even 
the I.W.W. must admit that there is some leaven in the old lump. 

It is true, unfortunately, that in the author's discussion a clear 
distinction is not drawn between those cases in which the employers' 
self-initiated plans actually do pay, and the improvements which 
advancing ethical and legal standards demand but which may not 
profit employers. 

Miss Tarbell's story relates primarily to the employers who appreciate 
human nature sufficiently to devise methods of stimulating co-operation, 
decency, and fellowship in their employees within the limits set by the 
exigencies of business. There is a certain area of harmony between 
wages, profits, and personal good-will. Beyond, however, is a wilder 
border area in which titles are not clear and in which human interests, 
individual and group, other than those abstractly expressed by the word 
"employer" may have prior and just claim. The problems set by this 
area are the baffling ones of social readjustment; the former problems 
fall largely within the field of social statics and are easier. 



